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decided for it than their newspapers.1 But on Sunday morning^
while the cabinet were debating whether to give France the
assurance about the Channel, a letter from Lord Lansdowne
and Bonar Law reached the prime minister, pledging them and
all the colleagues whom they had been able to consult to back
the government in supporting France and Russia.2 This sudden
reinforcement doubtless helped the interventionists to carry their
point regarding the Channel, though the cabinet was nearly
split in the process. Burns notified his resignation, and about
nine other dissidents3 lunched together to concert further resis-
tance. When the cabinet met in the evening, however, the
opposition, as it now was, began to crumble. News had come
that Germany had violated Luxemburg, and this, though not
in itself held very serious, pointed to the imminent violation of
Belgium, across which all but one of the outlets from Luxemburg
ran. The cabinet now agreed to adopt Gladstone's principle of
1870, that a 'substantial* violation of Belgian neutrality would
compel British action. Burns and Morley resigned, as next day
did Simon and Beauchamp; who, however, were afterwards
induced to come back.
That same evening a twelve-hour ultimatum from Germany,
which for four days had lain at her Brussels legation awaiting
release, was served upon the Belgian government, demanding
passage for the German armies. Led by their king, the Belgians
resolved not to yield, and next morning (3 August) returned a
dignified refusal. The news speedily reached the British govern-
ment, and King Albert telegraphed an appeal to King George,
but for diplomatic intervention only; care was taken not to ask
for military aid until actual violation had occurred. In the
afternoon before parliament in a memorable speech Grey argued
the case for intervention. He maintained that the Entente had
never been an alliance; read the letters exchanged between
himself and M. Cambon in 1912; and claimed that parliament
was, as he had always promised that it should be when the time
1 Lord Grey, Twenty-Five Tears, i. 337, records that Bonar Law earlier in the
week doubted whether the party would be 'unanimous or overwhelmingly in favour
of war*, unless Belgian neutrality were involved.
* The fullest account of how this letter was written, and of what preceded and
followed it on the conservative side, is that given by Sir Austen Chamberlain, a
principal mover in the matter, in his autobiographical Down the Tears (1935), c. 6.
3 Lord Morley, who was one, enumerates in addition 'Lord Beauchamp, Simon,
Lloyd George, Harcourt, Samuel, Pease, McKinnon Wood (not sure about Runci-
man)': Memorandum, 15.